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Convention Bound? 
Make Hotel Reservation Early!!! 


HERE’S always room for one more 
in New York City ]F—and this 
is the important point today—res- 
ervations are made in advance. 
ADVANCE means something 
much farther ahead than it did a few 
years ago. ADVANCE, for the 23rd An- 
nual CSPA Convention on March 20-21-22, 
1947 means NOW! 


The New York 
given the delegates to CSPA Conventions 


today 


hotels have always 
a warm welcome and every possible courtesy. 
They want to do the same this year. But 
they are hard pressed for space and would 
like to know if you are coming, when you 
will arrive and how long you will be their 


guests. 


ROWDED as things are, the Hotels, 
in cooperation with the New York 
Convention Bureau, have set aside blocks 
Some 


could promise only five rooms while others 


of rooms for your convenience. 


are planning to reserve twenty-five, fifty, 
even one hundred rooms. Not every hotel 
could do this. Those that did up to the 
time of the mailing of the Contest An- 
nouncements were covered by a flyer in- 
serted in your envelope. There should be 
additions to the list. To date we have: 

NEW YORKER, 8th Avenue and 34th 
Street. 

ROOSEVELT, Madison Avenue 
45th Street. 

CENTURY, 111 West 46th Street. 

PARAMOUNT, 235 West 46th Street. 

WENTWORTH, 59 West 46th Street. 

PICCADILLY, 227 West 45th Street. 

GOVERNOR CLINTON, 7th Avenue 
and 31st Street. 

MARTINIQUE, Broadway and 32nd 
Street. 

KNICKERBOCKER, 120 
Street. 

CLARIDGE, Broadway and 44th Street. 

CHESTERFIELD, 130 West 49th 
Street. 

BEVERLY, 125 East 50th Street. 

Most hotels will add a cot for a small 


But 


and 


West 45th 


extra charge, usually one to a room. 
tell them in advance. 

All reserved rooms are double rooms. 
An advance deposit will do much to im- 
press the hotel with your request for reser- 
vations. 


Remember... . 

State when you will arrive, when you will 

depart; 

Give the number in your party, how they 

will be housed; 

Tell the hotel if you will want extra cots. 

Send a deposit with your request. 
FINALLY!!! 

Deal direct with the hotel. The rooms 
were reserved at the suggestion of CSPA 
for YOU. Mention the CSPA and these 
hotels will know what to do for you. 


DO IT NOW!!! 
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First Entry... 
1947!!! 


The Regis, the literary quarterly of 
Regis High School, New York City, 
was the first publication to be entered 
in the 1947 Contest and, consequently, 
the first renewal of membership for the 
1947-48 season. 

Founded in 1917, The Regis has been 
in continuous publication since. Its 
present size is slightly smaller than it 
used to be, two column pages instead 
of three, being the current practice. 


Advisers’ Association Bulletin 
Resumes Publication 


After a four year lapse, the Bulletin of 
the Advisers Association resumed publica- 
tion this month with a paper on “Complete 
Coverage of School News” by Sylvia E. 
Bowman, Adviser to The Northerner, 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Appended were Notes and Notices 
of interest to the members of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association ar- 
ranged by Sydney O’Kun, president of the 
organization. 

Originally intended as a supplement to 
information carried by The Review but of 
particular interest to advisers, the Bulletin 
was to have been published four times each 
year. It became a war casualty for ma- 
terials anu facilities were hard to procure 
and advisers were too overwhelmed with 
their normal duties to prepare the necessary 


articles. 


Other materials and bulletins prepared 
especially for the members of the Advisers 
group or distributed because of their par- 
ticular appeal to Advisers will be sent to 
the membership from time to time. 

Membership in the Advisers Association 
is fifty cents each year. This sum may be 
added to the entry fee for the publication 
when it is submitted for the Annual Con- 
test. For this, members receive the four 
Bulletins, other materials as they appear, 
and also copies of all official publications 
as they are published. 


The current issue, mailed about the mid- 
dle of December, was produced in an at- 
tractive manner by photo-offset. It is ex- 
pected that the remaining issues for the 


year will be issued in a similar manner. 
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Conventioning in Ease With Seventeen 


A timely article in which an adviser with Convention experience tells 
how to handle a large delegation with poise and serenity 


By REGIS LOUISE BOYLE 


Adviser, The Easterner 
Eastern High School 
Washington, D. C. 












H ye advisers of little faith! Take tainable for four per room only. One long young ladies?” “Noisy?” Certainly not 
O courage. Traveling five days with distance call (through a “connection”, of more than some drunks I had in a room 

as many as seventeen youngsters course) sought this information. “Are they next to mine at your hotel, thought I. 
can be accomplished with aplomb and EEE “Do they break furniture?” “Boys, too?” 
pleasure—personal shopping included! Thus Even after assurances I was turned down. 
can I speak with the voice of experience As several favorable letters were left un- 
and offer suggestions to those who may be checked, the rooms had not been held when 
toying over conducting a group to New I answered on the reopening of school in 
York to the annual CSPA convention this 
March. 


Prior to the Thanksgiving holidays, at a 


January. Intermission on hotels. 






















Meanwhile, after Christmas the editors 
chose a New York chairman, preferably 


staff meeting I threw in a sketch of the someone who knows the city, for the trip, 




















0 
f New York trip, setting up a tentative —Martha Jean, the sports editor,—and an 
. budget for each student,—about $50, $10 assistant chairman, Esther, a junior who 
h payable in January for theatre tickets,— could serve as a bridge in planning the 
rt and requesting any who wanted to go to following year. The chairman then sur- 
. sign up after that vacation. Why so early? veyed on a choice of four plays I had se- 
h To provide those who might not have such lected. Votes on what was unseen and de- 
y a sum the opportunity of earning during <=. sired tallied for “Carousel.” After setting 
the Christmas rush or of hinting for money ; : up a schedule of night activities with me,— 
4 for the trip in lieu of other Christmas Regis Louise Boyle received the de- Wednesday a radio tour, Thursday “Car- 
. presents. Sixteen responded. But, adviser, gree of doctor of philosophy from ousel”, Friday the Metropolitan Opera, and 
here a word—prepare yourself for an extra Catholic University and has studied Saturday Music Hall, with my secretary the 
J to acquire money or permission later. One at Syracuse and Columbia Universities. chairman then wrote, this first week in Jan- 
of my reporters polished and repolished her She is chairman of publications at uary, for prices on seats obtainable on the 
. editorial contest entry and won $25 in Feb- Eastern High School, Washington, nights chosen, offering an alternate night 
x tuary. Could I turn her down then? More D. C., and instructor in journalism at should no seats be available. 
7 anon of such adjustments. Catholic University Summer Session. 
Also, she is vice president of the Na- EPLIES were immediate. The Met 
n- OTEL accommodations! The knot- tional Association of Journalism Di- and Music Hall do not announce pro- 
ur tiest problem! A form letter dic- rectors and editor of the “Journal” of grams so far in advance, but the students 
it, tated to my student secretary was sent to the District Education Association. In were willing to take the chance, which is 
ns twenty hotels one week before Christmas 1945 she was awarded a CSPA Gold really slight after all. Posted on the bulletin 
vacation. Difficulties developed; replies Key at the annual Convention. Her board by the chairman were the letters des- 
id- came in during the holidays. Too calmly articles on education, journalism, and ignating the price to be paid and deadline 
at- had I deserted the school building for a literature have appeared in numerous on collecting, a three-day notice since stu- 
eX: week, not to collect letters in the interim. periodicals. dents were expecting it. One advantage, 
he One telegram was relayed—reservations ob- too, to this method, my students claim, is 
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that they are paying for the trip by in- 
stallment plan. To give an indication of 
seats purchased—and students from Eastern 
are from lower to middle average families— 
for “Carousel”, $4.90; for the Met, $3.60 
(I advise a higher price level); for Music 


With Seth Low Library in the background, 


delegates take time out to talk things over. 


Hall, $2.20. 


Alternating in the collecting for the vari- 
ous functions were both the chairman and 
When they had 
finished,—I turned my money over, too,— 
they sent the letters with school checks 


the assistant chairman. 


and stamped (six cents) return envelopes. 
My activities thus far have been a minimum. 
On receipt of the tickets, the chairman 
counted for number and checked to see 
whether any seat was isolated. By early 
reservation tickets were together. 


HE curtain rises again on hotels. 
Tickets now but no rooms. My ac- 
Fifteen more letters, but 
differently worded,—I, head of the jour- 
nalism department at Eastern and instructor 
in journalism at Catholic University, was 
accompanying seventeen young ladies, honor 
students, to New York. Two were to speak 


tivities began. 


at Columbia. This is the tone for your 
letters—four hotels desired us, select clien- 
tele! Unable to await these replies, I 
tackled principal and friends. Next came 
a hotel reservation bureau in the District. 

“Well, Doc, where are you going this 
afternoon?” queried my staff when I ar- 
rived at school with fur coat and tea-time 
accoutrements. 


“This is it, staff,” I par- 
I’m 


ried, “my last hope for your trip. 


Two 


meeting a man with New York hotel ‘con- 
nections’.” 

From these struggles emerged reserva- 
tions at one of New York’s finest, double 
rooms with bath. For a while the avalanche 
of hotel rooms made me desire to be “out”. 
I suggest reserving rooms in the latter part 
of December through a bureau or directly 
to the hotel, though some will not book 
for March until after January 1. Our 


budget called for $16 for four nights. 
INCE I feel that this trip, often the 


first students have made from home, 
is to be an education, it should offer the 
greatest opportunity possible for broaden- 
ing experiences in traveling, in the mores 
of hotel and restaurant etiquette, and in 
adult conduct. Therefore, stopping at a 
first-class hotel is an essential part of my 
program. 
By the end of January excitement and 
questions are rapidly mounting, so I set a 


A typical view of Columbia’s campus during 
a CSPA convention. 
meeting and tell students to prepare their 
questions. At this session each one receives 
a carbon copy of “Hints”, typing arranged 
by the chairman. Herein is further simpli- 
fication of the adviser’s problems. Later, 
harkening to the experience of the trip, my 
students informed me omissions include not 
mentioning home remedies for the feet and 
a candy bar in the pocket to ease hunger 
(always incipient!) . 

New York Hints 

Hotel Bill. Pay Esther Wednesday a.m., 
the day of departure. 

Change. $1.00 in nickels and dimes on 
departure Wednesday. 

Tips. 


carrying suitcase; 10 cents for $1.00 or 10 


Standard for you 10 cents for 


per cent for dinner in a restaurant. 


Stamps. 


10 one-cent for postals home 


and to friends. Hotel furnishes cards. 


Cards to staff. 


Clothes. A suit or equivalent plus a heavy 


Hat and gloves and stockings— 
Comfortable shoes and 


topcoat. 
to be worn always! 
One—two dresses suitable for 


Wash 


cloth. Shower cap. Luggage—one carry- 


umbrella! 
theater. Three pairs of stockings. 
able small bag—name tag. 

Notebook. Must take notes on all lec- 
tures attended: typed report due Tuesday, 
March 26. 

Hotel Etiquette. Register as Miss Susan 
Brown; boy—no Mr. No gum at any time, 
anywhere on trip—sufficient cause for your 
return home. No extensive washline. Lock 
door at all times; do not leave money in 
hotel rooms. 

QUIET! Phone from room on retiring 
what time to be called in the morning. 

Phone—in hotel no charge, but don’t 
“hog” it. Use directory distributed by 
chairmen for room numbers. 

Lights. If you want to stand the pace, 
lights out one-half hour after reaching room. 

Noise. Whispering only on returning to 
room at night. No unnecessary noise or 
loud talking in room or anywhere at any 
time on the entire trip. 

Transportation. Get on bus, go straight 
to back, no talking. Move for 16 to get 
in after you! 


Opera Glasses. 


Bring them if you have 


These delegates show their delight at having 
attained their desire—being on the Columbia Uni- 
versity campus to attend the CSPA Convention. 
a pair for the opera and “Carousel.” 

Time. No delays—report on time. Or 
are you mote important than 16 others? 

Presents. Buy Saturday. Watch out for 
gypping. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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S your newspaper intriguing? Does it 
have such appealing power that your 
students clamor for it? Or do your 
students take it as a matter of fact thing 
and cast it away for the most part unread? 
The look on your students face as he is 
about to receive his paper is a measure of 
the personality of your paper, of the in- 
fluence it has on its readers. 

Every newspaper has a definite person- 
ality—a vigorous, pulsating individuality— 
that its staff recognizes and feels. You are 
as conscious of it in the principal’s office 
or on the gym floor as you are in the press 
room. As you get your interview, or write 
your story, it envelopes your personality. It 
guides your decisions. It directs your pen. 
This personality is what your reader feels 
as he glances over its pages. It is what 
your reader is looking forward to in your 
next issue. 

Of course different newspapers have dif- 
ferent personalities. No two are alike any 
more than any two staffs are alike. Your 
paper may be a formal old lady, with every 
inch of it stiff and precise, if your person- 
ality is that exacting. Its head-dress may 
be prim, its body conforming to one type, 
its makeup a perfect balance. Its name- 
plate, its birthplate. No pictures brighten 
its pages. It goes strictly formal. 

Or your paper may be a sensational tab- 
loid lady with its news in capsule form. 
Its many pictures attuned to this fast-mov- 
ing world. Its miniature size a convenience 
in crowded places. Its numerous features 
appealing to the whole family. Its sensa- 
tional stories played up to the last lurid 
detail. It goes ultra-modern. 


Or your paper may be a lively and 
eficient old gentleman who is trustworthy 
and loyal. Its news is absolutely dependable. 
It is just and fair. It keeps abreast with 
the times. It is well balanced giving im- 
It carries well 
It bubbles over with en- 


thusiasm. It goes streamlined. 


portant items most space. 
written features. 


HERE is as much diversion in news- 
paper personality as there is in staff 
personality. Your paper is as good as your 
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How To Win Friends, Influence the Public 


By BLANCHE SLAYBAUGH 


Adviser, NC Hi Times 
New Cumberland, Pa., High School 


staff. If your staff lacks intelligence, in- 
genuity, integrity, and courage, so will your 
paper. The quality of its news and edi- 
torials is just as good as the quality of its 
writers. No editorial page is better than 
the man who directs it. His personality and 
his thinking dominates the page and sets 
its pace. 

The reporter who facts 
through the alchemy of his own personality 
becomes the maker of literature. If he has 
a dynamic personality, the public will 
clamor for his paper. The make-up editor 
who may interpret the paper’s policy, fix its 
style and dress up its pages reflects his 
brilliance or the lack of it. Both the re- 
porter and the make-up editor must produce 
a work of art, to attract and hold his public. 

Let me repeat, your paper has as much 
personality as your staff has. Just as you 
make friends and influence the public so 
does your paper. You must have the fac- 
ulty for recognizing and appraising news. 
You must be truthful. 
in accuracy and fairness. 


transmutes 


You must persist 

Good will, built 
on a reputation for accuracy and fairness, 
is a paper’s greatest asset. You must have 
your private friends who have learned to re- 
spect and trust you. They will give you 
news that they would not entrust to others. 
Confidences as these are sacred to a re- 
porter. You must be conscientious, com- 
petent and forthright. 
friendly. 


You must be 


If you have these newswriting virtues 
woven into your personality, your paper 
will never devote a large story to John 
Doe who received his usual A, and a small 
story to the recent record-breaking bond 
drive. It will never print a poor story to 
please a friend at the expense of throwing 
out a good story. It will never print dis- 
torted truths. It will never lose the good 
will of the student body because of some 
malicious gossip column. It will never lack 
brilliancy. 


H°”’ then can your paper win friends 
and influence the public? Let me list 

for you nine ways. 
1. Let its staff be brim full of enthus- 
iasm. Let it be fair. Let it be intelligent, 








conscientious, and friendly. Let it have a 
well-rounded personality. If your staf is 
of this caliber, you need not worry about 
your paper’s popularity. 

2. Let every item in your paper be truth- 
ful and fair. 
of the newspaper. Your news is not better 


You are the eyes and ears 


than you. You are here, you are there, you 
record everything. Your courage, your hon- 
esty, your accuracy in observations are vital 
to the number of friends your paper has— 
to how influential your paper is. The pub- 
lic wants the facts, not distorted news. Any 
deviation from the truth will bring criticism, 
outbursts, and inevitable corrections. Per- 
sistence in inaccuracy will kill off your news- 
paper. You must get the news straight, if 
you want to win friends. You must report 
it unbiased. 

The more competent the staff the more 
news it gets. Pictures illustrate news stories. 
The taking of news pictures requires sound 
judgment, quick decision and mastery of 
photographic technique. The news picture 
holds the dramatic situation for the reader. 
It presents it in a form he cannot fail to 
understand. It makes him almost a spec- 
tator. But the camera must catch the pose 
at the exact moment to epitomize the drama. 
News pictures cost money, lots of it, but 
they capture the eye of your readers. They 
make friends and influence your public. 
Don’t sacrifice pictures because of cost. Be 
alert and find ways to finance your pictures. 

3. Let your paper carry plenty of fea- 
tures. Features serve a two-fold purpose. 
They make the paper interesting to the 
reader, and they get the newspaper into 
the home making it valuable to the adver- 
tiser. The range of features is as wide as 
life itself. There is not a member of the 
family who is not reached. 

Junior loves your comic strip. Mother 
dotes on the late teen age fashions for her 
teen age daughter. Brother Dan delights 
in finding out how to act on his first date. 
Sister Sue makes the joke column her 
hobby. Father likes the younger genera- 
tion’s viewpoint as expressed in the Student 
Opinion column. Even Grandma looks for 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


To each and every one associated with school publications, we 
extend the Season’s Greetings. 

We hope that 1947 will enable the advisers, editors, and publica- 
tions to reach the summits to which they have long aspired. 

It is our hope that all war problems are behind us never to loom 
on the horizon again. It is likewise our hope that whatever the post 
war level is to be it may be reached soon and that we may adjust 
ourselves to it quickly. 

These are material things relatively easy of achievement on ma- 
terial ways. 

Greater than all are the things of the spirit, those intangible in- 
destructibles that defy all limitations, survive all conflicts and retain 
their pristine vigor, loveliness and enchantment throughout the years. 
These cannot be conferred or acquired; they must be achieved. 

But to all, peace, happiness and serenity and the successful ac- 
complishment of all hopes and aspirations throughout the coming 


year. 
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THE 23rd CONTEST 


As the announcements of the 1947 Contest were being prepared, 
we could not help but think back to the smile which crossed the 
face of a high ranking University official in early December, 1924, 
when he saw the circular carrying the phrase, “First Annual 
Contest,” and his question, “Will there be others?” 

In his experience he had seen many things come and go at this 
cross-roads of education. Doubtless, many worthy projects that 


Four 


should have waxed strong, increasing in fullness and service, failed 
to achieve their expectations. Others, beginning on the flow of 
the tide, governing their activities according to the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, survived to perform their several 
and meritorious tasks. 

Whatever may have been the doubts in 1924, there are none 
now as to the sustained influence of this Association on the school 
press of the country. The “First Annual Contest” circular has 
been followed by twenty-two others. Had there been no adequate 
or satisfactory return from the early contests, there would have 


The fact that it 


has carried on for twenty-two years is no argument for its continued 


been no need to send out other announcements. 


existence. The fact that it has provided something which school 
publications need, and are willing to sustain, is a valid argument 
for continued work and service. 

The members of the Association, many of whom have enjoyed 
continued and uninterrupted affiliation since the first Contest in 
1925, have received benefits commensurate with their contribution 
to its work. This is a mutually cooperative organization. It can 
do no more for the school press than the school press is willing 
to do for itself. All its problems are placed before the Advisory 
Board, representing the several Divisions of the Association, where 
they are discussed and decided upon on the basis of the scope of the 
Association’s responsibility, the best interests of the school press, 
and the relationship of the question under consideration to the 
membership as a whole. 

This policy worked in 1924; it works in 1947. It will continue 
to be the guiding principle of the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association. 


q ty v 


THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
AND RESEARCH 


Increasing numbers of teachers are looking to the school pub- 
lications field for material on which to base their studies and 
research leading to higher degrees. Requests for information, both 
general and specific, have been made to the Association for surveys 
and statistics in support of whatever thesis these graduate students 
Whatever can be done, is done gladly for these 
The files and facilities of 
the Association are placed freely at their disposal for whatever 


may propose. 
candidates for academic advancement. 


use they may be able to make of them. 


Having had some experience in graduate study, and appreciating 
the full implication of that term, we are in doubt at times as to 
whether the school publications are being approached from the 
proper angle. When this work was first thought of at Columbia, 
the late Dean Cunliffe, distinguished journalist and man of letters, 
asked what its objectives would be. He suggested that good 
writing be made the basis of its activities, all other accoutrements 


to be secondary to the main objective. 
Regardless of the externals which must be considered in any true 


appraisal of the appearance of a publication, good writing is still 


the objective of the work of this Association. Consequently, any 


slighting of that essential base in a study of the school press, its 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Two items of particular interest to all 
school press people are made the leading 
articles in this section this month. Each 
speaks for itself with singular eloquence 
and each indicates a maturity of thought 
and judgment that commends itself to 
others. 

The first of these came from The Stu- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, Va., which, incidentally, carries the 
sub-title, “The Student’s Best for the Stu- 


dents.” 
NO JOURNALISM CLASS 
RETARDS PAPER’S PROGRESS 


More than 20 
students who had signed up for this course 


“No journalism class?” 


asked last month. Because of the assign- 
ment of the journalism instructor to teach 
a history class, this course was unable to 
be offered. 

It is a recognized fact that a well bal- 
anced, efficient newspaper cannot be run 
on an even keel without trainéd editors and 
assistants. A soldier wouldn’t be sent into 
battle without months of training in back 
of him; nor would a doctor attempt an 
operation unless he had spent years of prep- 
aration for such a task. Within our own 
school are vocal classes for preparing mem- 
bers of the Chorus to sing their very best 
when on exhibition, and the Diversified Oc- 
cupations Department admits that it could 
not progress if it were unable to send 
trainees from that branch of the school 
with the class learnings to be applied in 
their particular jobs. 

The Student, which has won high honors 
in the field of journalism because of the 
training in publication work gained by staff 
members in a journalism class, is crippled 
to a great extent by not having this training 
ground to prepare editors and other workers 
for practice in publishing the school paper. 
Furthermore, other students of the high 
school who desire to develop in creative 
English are prevented from doing so by the 
failure to offer this course. Can Woodrow 
Wilson, one of the state’s most outstanding 
high schools, be satisfied with a publication 
issued and edited by partially trained work- 
ers who will not be able to produce a first 


class newspaper for lack of proper prepara- 
tion? 


The second story came from The Pica, 


Greenville High School, Greenville, Miss. 
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We See by the Papers... 


What it has done and will continue to do, 
for we know the time and effort necessary 
to build up a satisfactory scholarship fund, 
is a project as worthy of the publication as 
the one whose name and memory will be 
honored. 

PICA SCHOLARSHIP TO BE 
AWARDED IN MEMORY 

OF T. C. SHIELDS 


An anonymous admirer of T. C. Shields, 
once a very active member of The Pica staff, 
is to be the donor of a twenty-five dollar 
scholarship. This award will be given to 
the person voted by the staff as the most 
valuable member connected with the paper. 
The award, given in the memory of one of 
Greenville High School’s most beloved 
alumni, will be an added incentive toward 
making the Pica an excellent paper. 

T. C. Shields graduated from GHS in 


1933 at the age of fifteen. He was news 


editor of the Pica, and won many jour- 
nalistic honors for writing news articles, 
feature stories, and poetry. He was also the 
salutatorian of his class. Upon graduating, 
he entered the Louisiana State University 
school of journalism, where, in his senior 
year, he was editor of The Reveille, Uni- 
versity publication. He worked one year 
with the staff of The Shreveport Times, but 
returned to LSU as an instructor in jour- 
nalism and adviser of The Reveille. Then 
he was offered a staff position in Washing- 
ton connected with the Military Intelli- 
gence. Having been promoted to the rank 
of captain, he went to the front in the 
Normandy invasion and was killed June 8, 
1944, 


awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 
T. C. Shields was not only an active 


Captain Shields was posthumously 


member of The Pica staff, but a student any 
school would be proud of. His name will 
long be remembered by the students of 
GHS, and the award is an honor to be cher- 
ished by some Pica staff member. 





Poetry of the Month... 


The selections for this month were made 
by Miss Sylvia Goodman, Adviser to The 
Record, Girls High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
from recent issues of the Blue and Gold, 
the literary magazine of that school. 


PEACE 


The dawning sky is bathed in golden light; 
The earth is still, 
And on the hill 


Swift sun pursues dark night. 


A man is bending to the fertile ground 
To guide his plow, 

When, harshly, now 

The peace is shattered by a sudden sound. 


He crouches down and rests on tired knees. 
His fingers feel 

The touch of steel. 

Confused, he wonders at this thing he sees: 


A helmet, battered, rusty with the years, 

Stained dark by mud 

And soiled with blood, 

And moistened with a million mournful 
tears. 


“It’s left from that old war, so long ago 





That I’ve forgotten.” 
And he questions not 
If he who gave his life was friend or foe. 


And then he sees a bright, defiant thing: 

A leaf, soft green, 

Almost unseen— 

The verdant promise of approaching spring. 
Leah Felsenburg, 5 


+o"? 
COSMIC LOSS 
Scintillating snowflakes 
Falling to the ground, 
Coming with a mighty force 
Yet making not a sound. 


As I tried to capture one 
It slipped away from me, 
And, like a dream once dreamed 
It slipped into Infinity! 
Alice Clarke, 7 


2 ee ee 


THE SUN 
The haughty sun put on a veil 
And hid behind the sea, 
As though she thought her elegance 
Was much too great for me! 


Alice Clarke, 8 
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Conventioning in Ease With Seventeen 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Packing. Suitcase packed by 12:30 Sun- 
day—no excuses. 

Home. Bet met at Union Station, Sun- 
day night. Train due 9:30. 

Easterner. Take two copies for use at 
meetings. Don’t acquire too large an ex- 


change list; we’re limited. 


IKEWAISE, students should be told to 

practice getting dressed in fifteen min- 
utes. Also, the usual morning fog in New 
York makes it futile to spend an hour at 
bedtime curling hair. 

At this meeting I divide the group into 
those who know, those who have visited, and 
those who have never been to New York. 
More attention I aim to give to the latter 
group and to those trying their wings on 
their first trip from home. Half of the 
group is put under the chairman and half 
under the assistant. Any announcement 
of change of schedule I tell the chairman, 
who informs the assistant. These two then 
notify the members of their groups. How 
easy this plan makes it for the could-be 
harassed adviser! 

In February the chairman secures Plane- 
tarium lecture schedules, arranges for a 
broadcasting tour, and obtains information 
on any other special features. Too, she 
collects the registration fee from each, re- 
turns the blank, types in the names and 
retains the CSPA tags for distribution in 
New York with the other tickets she is 
holding. 

The assistant chairman assembles from 
each student a note from a parent grant- 
ing permission to take the trip and freeing 
the adviser from responsibility in case of 
accident. If a student desires to have a 


date with a friend,—no pickups!,—a note 


from the parent is sufficient. Further, if 
my curfew of 1 a.m. or 1:30 a.m. is too 
strict, the parent must telephone me con- 
cerning the matter. 


—- the late can-goer pops up. Per- 


haps he can switch with someone now 
unable to go or purchase tickets from some- 
one who has a Saturday night date or pro- 
cure a single ticket by writing the theatre. 
The hotel is always willing to put an extra 
bed in the largest double room reserved. 
Should an adviser room with any stu- 
dent? That depends. One advantage is 


that the youngster could answer the phone. 


Six 


But my phone doesn’t ring. The trip is so 
organized such communication with me is 
not necessary. No student should stay in 
a single room, but personally I prefer the 
quiet of a room to myself. But does the 
student mind rooming with the teacher? 
That depends, too. A half dozen of mine 
One good factor about press 


meetings is that the adviser is generally 


wouldn’t. 


more appreciated afterwards as students 
have talked with other editors who seem- 
ingly have drawn ogres for teachers. 

March 8—opera announcement. We drew 
“Parsifal”, somewhat heavy and long at 
the high school level, but, to a student, 
they would not have missed it—after it 
was over! The assistant chairman procured 
a libretto and summary from the library and 
set a ten-day deadline, the day of the last 
meeting, for reading. Each signed on a 
bulletin board list after finishing. With 
each opera this is necessary for the stu- 
dent’s enjoyment and understanding. 

Four days to go. The second meeting, 
for final instructions. Previously, the chair- 
man and I have revised, according to the 
School Press Review announcements, the 
schedule of the preceding year and she has 
had sufficient copies typed to give one to 
each of the group. Ten extra copies she 
takes to New York as substitutes for any 
misplaced. 


A LL major expenses have been paid but 
food and hotel. The money for the 
hotel bill, which I carry in my pocketbook 
on the train and deposit in the hotel safe, 
is collected by the assistant chairman the 
morning of the trip. A final warning is 
given at this meeting to guard pocketbooks 
and to lock suitcases. Important questions 
are answered—such as how to have Sunday 
morning breakfast in bed and how to have 
one’s clothes pressed. Several of mine had 
saved on lunches for two weeks to enjoy 
the luxury of dining in bed. My advice 
on pressing is to keep away from such ex- 
penditures, to steam clothes in the bath 
during a shower. 

A word on keeping a room neat is in 
order, particularly when the adviser wishes 
to get a reservation at the same hotel with 
next year’s group. Furthermore, a students 
were cautioned against loud talking in cor- 
ridors and rooms, with a warning complaints 
are free and frequent from other guests; 


likewise against jamboreeing in buses. All 
seventeen proved tiptoe quiet the whole trip. 
If three are in a room, some hangers should 
be included when packing. 

Also determined at this meeting is the 
number who want dinner on the train. 
For those who have never eaten in a dining 


Often 
the railroad will make special efforts to 


car I rather urge that they do. 


take care of such a party if the adviser 
notifies the passenger agent ahead of time. 

To provide for the adviser’s greater com- 
fort, I suggest that each bring some read- 
ing material for the four-hour train trip. 
Also I impress on the students that “this 
old girl” needs a little consideration—their 
job is to look out for me. As I speak on 
some point when sightseeing, I expect them 
to cease their jabbering and to listen. Fore- 
most, however, is the necessity of being on 
time; only ten minutes tardiness is allowed. 
Otherwise, I will become a crank and 
tempted to give the culprit a train ticket 
for early return. And were they on time? 
And considerate? To the last one—I even 
wore their corsage to the opera. 


“* for church Sunday—my announce- 
ment is that different denominations 
will let the chairman know their preference 
Friday; she will find out from the hotel’s 
church directory the time of service and ad- 
dress. I then give students directions on 
getting to the destination. 

Cigarettes? The subject will come up. I say 
certainly if they smoke; my only request, to 
which I readily get yes, is not in bed. No 
all-night jam sessions either; the pace is 
stiff, stiffer than the student thinks. This 
admonition has been reinforced by stories 
from the group of the preceding year. 

The traffic congestion and the necessity 
of staying together I make clear at this 
meeting. Special emphasis is placed on tell- 
ing students that subway doors close speed- 
ily, on entering by two doors, and on step- 
ping forward quickly and holding the door 
back, if necessary, until all are in. 

On these last instructions students have 
taken notes to glance at over the weekend. 
Parents should see their schedule, with a 
memorandum it admits no time for letter 
writing, cards only. 

New York Schedule 
Wednesday 

3:30—Board train—Royal Blue, B&O. 

8:25—Register at Hotel. 

8:35—Send postal card home. 
8:40—Meet in lobby. 
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9:00—Radio tour. 
10:45—Broadcast—““Name It.” 


Thursday 
8:00—Breakfast—go in small groups. 
8:30—Meet in lobby; walk—Grand Cen- 
tral, the Waldorf; Third Avenue 
“L” to ferry, Staten Island. Return 
Wall Street, Greenwich Village, 
double decker up Fifth Avenue to 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

11:30—Lunch—Automat. 

12:00—Bus—Fifth Avenue, Riverside Drive, 
Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Church. 

1:15—Columbia University—Meetings as 
assigned at 1:30. 

5:25—Meet at corner of McMillin The- 
atre. Walk to Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

7:00—Dinner—hotel. 

8:30—“Carousel”’. 

12:00—Meet in adviser’s room for meeting 
assignments—bring schedules and 
programs. 
Friday 
8:30—Breakfast—as before. 
9:30—Meet in lobby—walk on Fifth Ave- 
nue; St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

10:00—Bus. 

10:30—Columbia University—meetings as 
assigned. 

12:00—Lunch—find your own spot near 
University. 

1:30—Meetings as assigned. 

4:30—Meet at corner of McMillin Theatre 
for subway. 

5:45—Dinner—Schrafet. 

7:15—“Parsifal”—Metropolitan Opera. 


Saturday 

A.M.—Program to be confirmed at meet- 
ing Thursday night. 

10:10—Meet in lobby. 

10:30—Planetarium. 

12:30—Convention luncheon—Hotel Astor. 

2:00—Freedom in no less than two’s! 
Shopping, sight-seeing, etc. 

7:00—Dinner—meet in lobby—place to be 
announced. 

8:45—Radio City Music Hall—movie and 
vaudeville. 

12:30—Coke party in one room. 


Sunday 
A.M.—Church as desired. Directions and 
time will be furnished Saturday. 


12:15—Check out! Suitcases, etc., in ad- 


viser’s room. 
12:30—Dinner—place to be announced. 
2:00—Frick Art Gallery—70th and Fifth 


Avenue. 
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4:00—B&O bus at hotel. 
9:00—D.C.!_ No absences Monday! Con- 


vention report due Tuesday. 


_ are expected on all meetings 
covered. The possession of a note- 
book is checked by the chairman the morn- 
At the same time she 
gives each two copies of the school paper 


ing of departure. 


for use at the Columbia meetings. 
As for food, that inevitable! 
eat unceasingly. Since my first trip I have 


Teenagers 


never budgeted on it, but merely tell them 
that I am going to live on $3.00 per day, 
$1.50-$2.00 of which will be for dinner. 
For Sunday $2.50 must be put aside for 
a “swanky” spot with Manhattan decor. 
Breakfast is at a nearby Childs or the hotel 
drug store. Such bravery, my friends de- 
clared, considering the restaurant situation! 

Dinners proved no problem. When I said 
to the head waiter, “Tables for eighteen,” 
I received, “Beg pardon?” “Tables for 
eighteen—I brought my students to New 
York with me. They are being introduced 
to Manhattan.” An astonished look with, 
“But, of course, I am delighted to help you. 
Come right this way.” And we often moved 
past waitees. For one of the very few 
times in my life have I felt that others 
recognized the teaching profession as noble. 

Should automobiles to the train not be 
available, a local taxi company will send 
the required number. The chairman ar- 
ranges this the day before departure. 

Taxi service for seventeen at a railroad 
station in New York is difficult to obtain. 
The Baltimore and Ohio into New York 
provides a special bus for a group direct 
to any hotel specified. Further, some trains 
reserve day coach seats. Other railroads 
will let a group on day coaches early and 
even reserve first place in the dining car 
if departure is close to the time of eating. 
It is amazing what will be done to assist 
teachers on trips, I have discovered. So 
hesitate not to ask for any kind of needed 
services. 

O simplify communication, the chair- 

man ascertains the room numbers on 
registering and on half sheets already typed 
with names of roommates she inserts the 
room number for each twosome. A copy 
given to each student saves the hotel oper- 
ator time and effort. Likewise, the first 
evening we endeavor to purchase in the 
hotel maps of Manhattan for our Thurs- 
day morning sightseeing. 

In assigning the meetings at Columbia, I 


allow students their own choosing as much 
as possible. With seventeen there is ample 
opportunity to spread the coverage. On 
their return the typed reports must be read 
by every journalist, both those on the trip 
and those at school. 

For any place students wish to see or any- 
thing some especially want to do, Saturday 
afternoon is left free. I found myself giv- 
ing directions to a wedding in Forest Hills, 
a visit to a sister in Rye, an uncle on Staten 
Island. Others shop on their own. In- 
structions for these. A few wish to shop 
with me. Adviser, beware if you want those 
precious three to four hours to yourself. 
Drop your followers at the door of a Fifth 
Avenue establishment, having estimated the 
time you need, and tell them to meet you 
at the door at the end of that time. After 
two stores, they will want to linger and 
you can breeze on your unchaperoned way. 
Footsore and schedule weary, some will 
creep back to a nap at the hotel. 


INCE we had attended the CSPA 

Thursday afternoon program, I de- 
cided the Planetarium lecture Saturday 
morning would be a new experience. They 
were enthralled; this was, for most, an 
awakening. That midnight, though it was 
an afterthought, a coke “farewell” party 
was held in one room. As I reached the 
door and could hear only faint noises, I 
thought I must be at the wrong room. 
Along came two and I found twelve al- 
ready inside. My heart leaped in pride. 
Calling room service, tipping, etc. offers 
good training. 

Varying from year to year, the Sunday 
program, however, generally makes pro- 
vision for a dosage of art at Frick, Metro- 
politan, or Modern. Journalists, on the 
whole, are the most intelligent and alert 
group in the school. Such a tour, there- 
fore, meets with ready acceptance. At 
Frick, by tying in the art with the litera- 
ture they were studying, I found them 
quite interested. 

Monday morning — seventeen eager 
youngsters return to school. The teacher, 
too, is refreshed, particularly if she has 
purchased some item desirable or New 
Yorkish; if she has kept calm, relying on 
the chairman and the trustworthiness of 
her staff, practically grown-up. 

But I hope all of you don’t follow my 
itinerary of Staten Island on Thursday 
morning this year and force me to contend 
with 3,000 delegates instead of seventeen. 





Seven 


Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


To Miss Marjorie Stevenson and Miss 
Hariette Martin, Advisers to “The Cactus 
Chronicle”, Senior High School, Tucson, 
Arizona, we are indebted for the selections 
this month. 


CAN READING IMPROVE US? 


Do people find us boring and uninter- 
esting? Do we find ourselves lacking things 
to talk about? Do we find ourselves 
stumbling along when we do speak? As 
a result, are we hesitant to enter conversa- 
tions for fear of the impression we will 
make? Why don’t we try reading? Surely, 
we have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. We wonder how many of you have 
read “One World” by Wendell Willkie or 
“The Egg and I” by Betty MacDonald. 
Do any of us ever pick up a Coronet or a 
Why be afraid? 
We might 


It most cer- 


National Geographic? 
We won’t lose our eyesight. 
eevn find that we enjoy it. 
tainly will be beneficial to us. Can we 
name any other way in which we can gain 
as much perspective? We doubt it. It will 
not only improve our personality and in- 
crease our knowledge and vocabulary but 
it will make us think. That is very impor- 
tant. Let us set a standard for ourselves. 
Let us determine to read a book a week 
or every two weeks in addition to some of 
the better magazines. Let us give it a ten 
week trial. If, at the end of ten weeks, 
we don’t see any improvement let us ask a 
close friend if he has noticed any improve- 
ment. If neither of us see even the slightest 
change then we will call ourselves all kinds 
of names, but at least, let’s give it a try. 
It could not possibly harm us. 


Commerce Courier 
High School of Commerce 
New York, N. Y. 


rere 
NOW YOU HAVE A VOICE 
When you hear of people who gripe 
about how things are run, chances are the 
gripers have never bothered to do much of 
anything about it—except to gripe. 


Not that it is wrong to “gripe.” In a 


democracy, every person should have a say 
. . . but with the ma- 
jority having the final decision. If things 
aren’t just the way the minority want them, 


about what goes on 


these people should keep plugging for the 
reforms they have in mind while they also 
lend support to the accepted rules voted 
by the greatest number. 


Eight 


Under our new system of government 
at Phoenix Union every student now can 
have a say regarding matters of importance 
to the student body. This week we have 
elected representatives who will carry our 
ideas to the new Student Body Council. 
If we use the new program as it should 
be used, there should be a new growth of 
enthusiasm on the campus. If you have 
been a griper, try doing something con- 
structive about it .. . right now. 


Coyote Journal 
Phoenix Union High School 


Phoenix, Arizona 


y oe 
ALWAYS FIGHT ONE MORE 
ROUND 


When asked what the most important 
attribute of a champion was, James J. Cor- 
bett, world’s champion boxer, replied, “To 
fight one more round.” Thomas A. Edison, 
trying to find a suitable filament for his 
electric light, finally succeeded after many 
heart-breaking disappointments. He had 
“fought one more round.” 

All through history men have been fa- 
mous, coveted, respected, for miracle ac- 
complishments—Pasteur, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Fulton, and the Wright brothers 
—all had pushed a littie harder and fought 
that extra round. 

Let us now, therefore, remember these 
men—and men like them with that quality 
of champions, their will and determination, 
and power of purpose to push on and fi- 
nally gain their goal. For no problem is 
too great—none too small, not ao warrant 
a little extra endeavor—to deserve a little 
more push. And when the going gets tough 
and things look black, think a little about 
what Corbett said—about what the others 
did—and fight just one more round. 


Scrippage 
Soldan High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Y VW 
PROBLEMS OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY DARKEN POST- 
WAR PROSPECTS OF YOUTH 


Quite recently a young veteran committed 
two horrible crimes, one of them murder, 
with apparently no more motive than “fun.” 
The case was well-publicized. During the 
trial he acted as though he were behind 
footlights, giving “wolf whistles” to young 
girls who entered. He received many fan 
letters from enthusiastic teen-age girls. All 


wars are followed by an increase in juvenile 
crime. 
breeds 


violence, many aspects of our peace are as 


Since it is true that violence 
horrible as the worst aspects of war. Over 
much of the civilized world there are in- 
ternal wars led by politically ambitious 
rabble, political trials in which organized 
mobs destroy every vestige of law and order 
—this is the condition to which many coun- 
tries have sunk after a war whose aim was 
to end just this sort of barbarism. 


Our domestic society reflects the same 
The high cost of 
living is due directly to egotism and greed 


collapse of standards. 


of every organized pressure group of the 
American people, bar none, though each 
blames the other. Organized labor asks for 
stable prices, but insists on wage raises in 
advance of the production out of which 
wages must be drawn. Manufacturers want 
freedom to fix their prices at the highest 
point the traffic will bear. Organized farm- 
ers want everything regulated, but farm 
prices. A new class of middle man has 
been created, parasite and profiteer, feed- 
ing on the surplus of need and demand 
over supply. 

The general moral disintegration has not 
resulted from the economic collapse. How 
in such a society can children be brought 
up to be “good” when the society in which 
they live is not good? It mouths high- 
sounding morals while engaging in low 
practices. The adolescent, sensitive and ob- 
servant, is taught to be a cynic. 

The powerful religious instincts which 
always bind men together in any commu- 
nity are largely dissolved. Result, never 
was a century so self-seeking and so brutal. 

Young people today are merely reflections 
of these social patterns. Only through edu- 
cation can the new generations be changed. 
A good new society will come when we have 
good, honest, well-mannered, law-abiding, 
clean-living citizens. In fact, if education 
concerns itself with creating these, the so- 
ciety and the state will take care of them- 
selves. 


The Easze-ser, 
Eastern High School. 
Washiigton, D.C. 
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ON THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving. What is the act of giv- 


ing thanks? According to the Winston 
Simplified, it is the act of expressing grati- 
Thanksgiv- 


tude for blessings or mercies. 
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ing Day is the day set aside for the expres- 
sion of our gratitude. 

In one sense or another, we all give 
thanks to God for the blessings that we 
have, the big things, the things without 
which we wouldn’t have a chance for hap- 
Every day we give thanks that we 
live in America, that the war is over, that 


piness. 


we are able to go to school, that we are 
alive. 

But do we very often stop to consider, 
and give thanks for, the smaller things that 
mean so very much to us? Do we give 
thanks that spring comes once a year, just 
like summer and fall and winter? Do we 
give thanks that we have friends to laugh 
with and get “mad” at and to help? And 
do we give thanks that not only do we 
have an opportunity to attend a school, but 
we have a basically fine school, supervised 
by a staff that is ready to help if need be? 





When you stop to think about it, count- 
ing our blessings is somewhat like working 
a combination on a lock. Make two com- 
plete turns to clear your mind for thinking. 
Ready. Sixteen to the right, your home. 
Three to the left, your country. Five more 
to the left, your school, and thirty-two to 
the right, opportunities that are offered only 
once. 

What about the “smaller” blessings—the 
friends, the seasons, and the school system? 
Aren’t they the in between? 
Aren’t they, after all, the by-products of 
our God-given blessings? 


numbers 


When you have worked a combination, 
you always have a single result. In work- 
ing my combination, I find that it all adds 
up to one principal reason for being thank- 
ful, and maybe you’ll find it true in your 
case—just be thankful you’re you. 


The Plainsman Herald 
High School, 


Laramie, Wyoming 





Advisory Board Met December 7 


HE second meeting of the Advisory 
Board was held at Columbia Uni- 


versity on Saturday, December 7, 
and worked on plans for the 23rd Annual 
Contest and Convention of the Association. 


The Board approved the findings of the 
Director as outlined at the October meet- 
ing for an increase in the entry fee for 
magazines and newspapers to five dollars. 
The major reason for the increase from 
the previous four dollars and fifty cents is 
the increased cost of clerical assistance. The 
increase will not cover the additional charges 
but the difference will be absorbed by the 


Convention fees. 


OME Divisional Chairmen were able 
to report preliminary plans but the 
majority reported difficulty in securing com- 
mittments so far in advance of the Conven- 
tion. Space requirements will be a guiding 
factor in the framework of the Convention 
for the remodeling of three major Univer- 
sity structures and the increased number of 
students on the Campus make it impossible 
for the administration to promise specific 
halls and rooms until after the beginning 
of the Spring Session. 
In general, the Convention will proceed 
along the lines of the 1946 gathering which 
adapted itself to the available facilities. It 


is hoped some of the Divisional meetings 
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may be arranged as units in one place or 
building to relieve movement and scheduling 


difficulties. 


HE closing banquet will be held at the 

Astor Hotel. The Advisory Board 
felt that a concluding event of this type 
contributed much to the enthusiasm of the 
delegates to such a large gathering as well 
as bringing together all the elements mak- 
ing up the Annual Convention. 

The competition to be known as the Vin- 
cent Edwards Socrates Junior Award for 
advertising managers and personnel was 
outlined by Helen M-E McCarthy, a former 
adviser and now Editor of The Belgian Re- 
view. The Advisory Board voted to add this 
competition to the list of Special Contests 
and to announce it in the annual circular 
to the membership. 

Progress was reported in clarifying the 
contents of the proposed primers in the ele- 
mentary and yearbook field and in the mat- 
ter of securing the cooperation of hotels in 
setting aside blocks of rooms for CSPA 
delegates for the Convention. 


CONVENTION BOUND? 


If so, be sure to make your reservations 





early. See inside front cover for 


further information. 





Lawn Tennis Meet 
Tryout for Writers 


Preliminary to the introduction of a spe- 
cial sports writing competition similar in 
scope to the special writing contests held 
in connection with the CSPA annual events, 
a tryout for sports writers was scheduled 
for the Christmas holidays in New York 
City. ’ 

A. selected list of 200 schools located 
within the metropolitan area were invited 
to participate in the experiment designed 
to improve the quality of scholastic press 
coverage of sports events and to integrate 
more closely the educational aspect of sport 
within the program of education. The oc- 
casion for this experiment was the USLTA 
Junior & Boys’ Indoor Tennis Champion- 
ships held at the Hamilton Indoor Tennis 
the 14th Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn. The event was held during the 
Christmas holiday, December 26 through 
January 1, 1947. 

Opportunities were given to the sports 


Courts in 


writers and school press staff members to 
meet the leading players and officials for 
individual and collective interviews. A com- 
mittee will judge the stories and awards 
will be made for the best news story and 
for the best photographic representation of 
the events. The winners will be announced 


in the School Press Review. 


The School Publication 
(Continued from Page 4) 


growth and place in the educational over-all 
of the day, is considered to be a weakness 
that time and comparison with other studies 
will reveal. 

It is difficult to see how type and paper, 
staff organization, changes in format, means 
and methods of support, and similar topics, 
can be considered until after the contents 
and their preparation have been studied and 
analyzed. No matter how beautiful the 
plant may be, it cannot live without roots, 
moisture and nourishment. No matter how 
well a paper may be printed, it has no value 
to the school, its readers or its staff unless 
it is well written. 

We hope those who suggest and direct 
these studies will keep these observations 
in mind. It will help them and their stu- 
dents, the publications and the schools. Edu- 
cation in the larger sense will not suffer if 


its works reflect credit upon itself. 








Features of the Month. . . 


Col. McCarthy, First Monocle Editor, 
Assistant Secretary of State at 33 


Editor in 1921—Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1945—that is the record of Colonel 
Frank McCarthy, the first editor of The 
Monocle, which made its appearance in John 
Marshall, March 1, 1929. 

Colonel McCarthy was named by the 
President in August as Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of administration, suc- 
ceeding Brigadier-General Julius Holmes, 
who recently resigned. 

He, at the age of thirty-three, is the 
youngest officer and the first reserve officer 
to serve as secretary of the general staff, 
and now becomes the youngest man in 
recent years to hold a position in the State 
Department. 

In his new position he will be in charge 
of State Department personnel and prop- 
erties both in the United States and abroad. 

After graduating from John Marshall, 
Colonel McCarthy continued his education 
at the Virginia Military Institute and the 
University of Virginia, and won his com- 
mission as a second lieutenant in the field 
artillery reserve at V.M.I. For a time he 
was a reporter on The Richmond News 
Leader, later becoming a public relations 
counselor. 

He entered active service in the Army 
in July, 1940, and won rapid promotions. 
In July, 1941, he became assistant secretary 
to the general staff, and in December, 1943, 
A month 
later he became general staff secretary. 

Colonel McCarthy had as one of his 
duties the maintenance of liaison between 
the White House and General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. Presumably 
his work attracted the attention of the 
President in this capacity. He accompanied 
General Marshall on many major missions 
to North Africa, Egypt, to the Far East, 
and to Yalta and Potsdam. 

He was presented with the Distinguished 
Service Medal at the Pentagon recently, 
Geenral George C. Marshall pinning the 
decoration on his uniform. 


received the rank of full colonel. 


It was given 
for “exceptionally meritorious service in a 
position of great responsibility,” according 
to the Secretary of the War Department 
General Staff. 


Ten 


Colonel McCarthy is a brother of Captain 
Julien Binford McCarthy, AUS, and of 
Major William H. McCarthy, AUS, now 
in Manila, P. I., who also graduated from 
John Marshall. Major William H. McCar- 
thy was also a member of The Monocle 
staff. 

The following are quotations from the 
September issue of The New York Times 
magazine section that mentioned McCar- 
thy’s work as press agent for George Abbott. 

“Broadway and show business could not 
long hold the interest of an _ essentially 
serious young man such as Frank McCarthy. 
He resigned his job with Abbott and in 
September, 1939, enrolled in the School of 
Government at the University of Virginia 
as a candidate for a master’s degree. 

Hastens To Washington 

“On June 11, 1940, President Roosevelt 
went down to the university to make his 
historic ‘stab in the back’ speech. It elec- 
trified the country as nothing before had 
done to the ominous approach of war. As 
a result, McCarthy was in a receptive frame 
of mind when, a few days later, he received 
an urgent call from Brigadier General John 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Miss Charles Anthony, Adviser to 
“The Monocle,” John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va., searched far 
and wide for Features of the Month 
and provided the Editor with a splendid 
cross section of this type of writing 
from the school newspapers of the 
country. After reading them it was felt 
that the one from her own paper set a 
standard for feature writers that is 
hard to beat. 
school in this land is able to produce 
an Assistant Secretary of State at a 


Of course, not every 


moment’s notice. The manner in which 
this was handled suggested itself as the 
right one to offer to the membership 
of the Association for study and con- 
sideration. We fear that too many 
times the feature is put off until a 
great big hole appears in the dummy. 
Then someone is sent scampering across 
town or scurrying to attic and cellar 
hideaways for anything that will take 
up space. Feature writing can be ap- 
plied to any subject but until one finds 
members of the staff who can featurize 
anything from a tadpole in the lab. to 
the gilded eagle on the flagpole it is 
suggested fitting subjects be chosen, 
time be alloted, and help be given until 
the style has begun to crystallize. We 
are holding the remainder of Miss An- 
thony’s selections for the first available 
Opportunity to reprint them. 


“I Remember When ..” Smile Friends 
of Frank J. McCarthy at J. M. 


“When a student at John Marshall, 
Frank McCarthy exhibited the highest 
qualities of school citizenship. It is not 
strange that these same qualities made him 
the choice to fill the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State at the age of 33 years,” de- 
clared Miss Eva Branch, head of the Eng- 
lish department. 


Cooperative In Everything 


“J remember Frank as a cheerful and 


pleasant young man who did everything 
we wanted him to do and did it promptly,” 
said Mr. James C. Harwood, Principal. 
The same thought was Miss Emily Hol- 
loway’s. “Frank always did everything he 
was told to do in the best possible way,” 


she remarked. 

“He was certainly a popular person,” 
said Mrs. Harry Cowardin, office secretary. 

“He had an unusually responsive appre- 
ciation for all that went on in class, whether 
work or fun,” smiled Miss Sadie Engelberg. 

Gay And Enthusiastic 

“The thing I remember best about Frank 
was his gaiety and his enthusiasm for every- 
thing going on at school,” remarked Miss 
Edith Snydor. 

“When I think of Frank McCarthy, I 
remember his ability to get along with 
people and the efficient way in which he 
handled the senior class picnic,” said Miss 
Ann Catherine Cross. “He was a real 
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leader.” 
Remains The Same 

Mrs. L. P. Ellett remembers that while 
a very small boy, Frank sang in the choir 
of All Saint’s Church, with her son, Preston 
Ellett. 

“He was the sweetest little boy and sang 
like an angel,” she said. “I think nothing 
has changed him. He’s just as fine as 
ever,” she added. 

“I see an early morning picture—Frank 
McCarthy, sitting on the steps of the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, waiting for the household 
to awake, so that he could see Lindberg. 
He joined his friend, Harry Flood Byrd 
Jr., the Governor’s son, as Lindberg and 
the Governor’s party came through the 
door,” said Miss Mary Bailey Ragland, 
“and became a part of the group.” 

Frank went abroad with friends the sum- 
mer he graduated. 

“They warned me not to eat much if I 
wanted to stay well,” the boy told a friend. 
“I ate everything that came along and was 
never sick,” he gloated. “I had a wonder- 
ful time.” 

“When I learned about Frank, it didn’t 
seem possible for him to have risen so high 
in ten years. I think he is the very man 
for the job, however,” praised Mr. Walter 
Beverly, who compared Frank’s development 
to that of the atomic bomb. 


Col. McCarthy 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Magruder asking him to put on his uniform 
and lieutenant’s bars and hurry to Washing- 
ton. A former instructor at V.M.I., the 
general was now Chief of the Intelligence 
Branch of the Army General Staff. He 
wanted his former pupil as his assistant. 


“From first lieutenant to colonel in two 
and one-half years was his progression. In 
April, 1941, he was promoted to captain. 
Two months later he was named assistant 
secretary of the General Staff. The follow- 
ing February he was promoted to major; 
two months later to lieutenant colonel; and 
a year later, in December, 1943, he became 
a full colonel. 

“On January 15, 1944, when his imme- 
diate superior, Brigadier General William 
T. Sexton, moved out of the secretary’s job 
to take over as artillery commander for the 
Third Infantry Division, Colonel McCarthy 
was named to succeed him. He was not 
only the youngest man ever to be assigned 
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Advertising Managers To Have 
Annual Contest of Their Own 


A DVERTISING managers of school 


publications will have a chance to 

compete for an annual award based 
on the excellence of their work and con- 
tribution to their publication and the press 
field as a whole. In cooperation with Vin- 
cent Edwards and Company, the world’s 
largest advertising service organization, the 
CSPA offers for the first time a contest 
sponsored for the recognition of those 
whose efforts help make publications finan- 
cially sound. 

To be known as the Vincent Edwards 
Socrates Junior Award, it will be identical 
with the Vincent Edwards Socrates Award 
which for twenty-eight years has rewarded 
the advertising industry for excellence. The 
award will encourage advertising staffs in 
the school press field to strive for originality 
The award is in the form 
of a plaque to be held by the winning school 
for the current year and to be retained by 
the school which wins the award for three 
successive years. Individual awards will be 
made also to the advertising managers of 
the papers winning first, second and third 
place in the contest. Certificates will be 
issued to all participating advertising de- 
partments. 

The rules of the Contest are: 

1. The entries must be tear sheets df en- 
tire pages of each issue. 

2. Each issue must be clearly marked and 
its tear sheets arranged 
(pages 1, 2, etc.). 

3. Entries must include all issues from 
the September, 1946, opening of the school 
year to January 1, 1947. 

4. Entries must be mailed flat. 

5. Advertisements for which the staff 


and excellence. 


chronologically 





to this important post, he was also the first 
reserve officer to be so designated. 

“He enters the State Department fresh 
and unwearied from one of the most gruel- 
ing administrative jobs in Washington. 
From first-hand knowledge he is deeply con- 
vinced of the important role this country’s 
foreign policy must assume in the years 
ahead. And he devoutly wants the ma- 
chinery for the exercise of that policy 
geared up and streamlined for the job it 
will have to do.” 


has prepared original copy and layout must 
be clearly marked. Advertisements prepared 
by the advertiser must be marked. 

6. An outline of the planned public re- 
lations used to interest advertisers and to 
“sell” the cooperative spirit of the school 
paper staff to them must be submitted, 
signed by the advertising manager, and ap- 
proved by the Faculty Adviser. 

The deadline is February 3, 1947. 


Points in scoring will be awarded on (a) 
idea to sell goods or an idea; (b) layout 
and illustrative technique; (c) general effect 
of the service rendered by the advertising 
staff to the advertiser. Advertising sections 
will be judged on such qualities as original- 
ity in creating the type of advertisement 
which actually sells the advertiser’s story to 
the school buying public; layout technique, 
position and effectiveness; and the effective- 
ness with which the advertising staff has 
“sold” the publication to the advertiser as 
being a worthwhile investment rather than 


“charity” or “good will.” 


Surplus Yearbooks 
Go to Syracuse 


The complete file of Yearbooks entered 
in the 1944 competition are now on file 
at the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University. These have been accepted 
through the courtesy of Dr. Laurence Camp- 
bell, Professor of Journalism at that school. 


The 1946 yearbooks will be on file at the 
CSPA office for the current year as soon as 
all copies are returned by the Board of 
Judges. The strikes and other impediments 
to normal transportation and communication 
have delayed all such movements this fall. 

Yearbooks for 1945 are on file at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


As reported previously, the large volume 
of school publications that enter the CSPA 
office each year make it impossible to house 
more than the current files. All surplus 
copies were sent to various educational in- 
stitutions and libraries until lack of space 
prevented continued acceptance. The As- 
sociation seeks an outlet each year for such 
materials and would be happy to receive re- 
quests for the annual entries. 





Books Versus Boobytraps 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


NTERESTED in advertising? If so, 

the best bulletin to read is “Jobs in 

Advertising” by Alfred T. Falk, di- 
rcetor of the Bureau of Research of the 
Advertising Federation of America. In- 
tended for returning servicemen, it is ac- 
curate and authoritative. It tells about ad- 
vertising’s function in society, kinds of ad- 
vertising jobs, how to qualify for these 
jobs, and where to get more information. 
Twenty-five copies may be obtained for $1 
from the AFA at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


i: re 


Read more than this excellent pamphlet. 
Consult also James Davis Woolf’s “Getting 
a Job in Advertising.” Written by the vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
this book is authoritative, reliable, and read- 
able. 

Woolf quickly discusses advertising as a 
career. Then he describes various jobs in 
the advertising agency, advertising depart- 
Yes, there’s 
Throughout 
It’s another 


ment, and on various media. 
a place for women, he says. 
there’s much sound advice. 


good book for your staff 


libraries. 


and school 


* * * 


Newspapers compete with other media 
for the advertiser’s dollar. Nor do they 
get as big a share as they did in 1929. 
Why? 
swered in “National Advertising in News- 
papers” by Neil H. Borden, Malcolm D. 
Taylor, and Howard T. Hovde. 


How can newspapers get a bigger share? 


This is one of the questions an- 


Well, they will have to prove what they 
have to offer. They will have to convince 
the advertiser and the agency that they are 
effective in marketing on a nation-wide 
scale. Hence, a study of both the market 
for national newspaper advertising and the 
methods of marketing is warranted. 
Probably this is the most significant book 
on advertising published this year. It’s an 
exhaustive survey. It tells how newspapers 
must change if they are to share more 
fully in promoting the nation’s industrial 


progress. Teen-agers will find this solid 


Twelve 


reading, but it should be a standard refer- 
ence work. 
om” 

Want to write fiction? If so, read August 
Derleth’s “Writing Fiction.” No, he won’t 
make you a success in one easy lesson. Just 
the same he gives sound suggestions to help 
you if you can stick to it. 

Derleth’s book is organized into four 
parts. He discusses the realistic story, ro- 
mantic story, imaginative story, and mar- 
ginal notes. He cites examples of each, 
making an analysis of problems involved. 

Writing discipline is imperative, he insists. 
Anyone who could write fiction must have 
the essential ability, of course. But he also 
must be sincere and determined that noth- 
ing will stop him from writing. 

a 


Something new in directories has been 
added. It is “The Working Press of New 
York City.” 
histories of New York City newspapers and 


It contains the rosters and 


various journalistic agencies, organizations, 
and associations. To be published annually, 
it should be of interest to student journalists 
in the East. Obviously, it should be exceed- 
ingly useful to men in advertising, public re- 
lations, too. 

“Problems and Styles of Communication” 
is a textbook for freshmen English classes. 
It presents unabridged works to provide “a 
fresh, systematic, progressive approach.” Di- 
vided into three sections, it deals with prin- 
ciples and rules, standards and norms, and 
social context. 

Wilbur Samuel Howell cites notable ex- 
amples of writing by ten men: Plato, Fran- 
cis Bacon, Milton, Herbert Spencer, John 
Stuart Mill, Walter Bagehot, Walter Pater, 
John Ruskin, Carl Becker, and Mortimer 
J. Adler. 
challenge the thinking of freshmen and 


Unquestionably, these writers 


should spur them to write more clearly. 
xk ok Ox 
“Reading Around the World” is a col- 
lection of readings for mature adolescents. 
Its prose samples deal with the physical 
world, peoples of the world, social organiza- 


tion, science and technology, and the culture 
of civilization. Selections are both by mod- 


ern and earlier writers. They emphasize 


the essential unity of mankind, the necessity 


for greater understanding among all peoples, 
* * * 


Simple words are easy to define. You 
seldom need the dictionary for them. If 
you want an authoritative book on tough 
words, consult Jarrold’s “Dictionary of Dif. 
ficult Words” with its 15,000 definitions. 

Student journalists can use this book a 
lot. It will help build their vocabularies, 
Not cluttered with words you already know, 


it is an indispensable aid in helping both 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Books Reviewed in this issue: 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE COM. 
MON MAN. By Norman Foerster. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. $1.50, 
60 pp. 

EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN. By 
Sidney Hook. New York: The Dial Press, 
$2.75. 237 pp. 

THE AMERICAN HIGH _ SCHOOL. 
Edited by Hollis L. Caswell. New York: 
Harper. $3. 264 pp. 

TEACHING WITH FILMS. By George 
H. Fern and Eldon B. Robbins. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. $1.75. 420 pp. 

STATE PROGRAMS FOR’ THE IM. 
PROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCA. 
TION By Charles E. Prall. Washington: 
American Council of Education. $3. 379 pp. 

TEACHING IN SMALL SCHOOLS. By 
KaKte V. Wofford. New York: Macmillan. 
$3.75. 399 pp. 

DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACH. 
ING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Glenn Myers Blair. New York: Macmillan, 
422 pp. 

WARTIME RELATIONS OF THE FED. 
ERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1917-1918. By Lewis Paul Tedd. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $3.15. 240 pp. 

JOBS IN ADVERTISING. By Alfred T. 
Falk. New York: American Federation of 
America. 15 pp. 

GETTING A JOB IN ADVERTISING. By 
James Davis Woolf. New York: Ronald Press. 
$3.50. 102 pp. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN NEWS- 
PAPERS. By Neil H. Borden, Malcolm D. 
Taylor, and Howard T. Hovde. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $5. 486 pp. 

WRITING FICTION. By August Derleth. 
Boston: The Writer. $2.50. 201 pp. ’ 

THE WORKING PRESS OF NEW YORK. 
Edited by Walter Marshall. New York: Tom 
Farrell. $10. 260 pp. 

PROBLEMS AND STYLES OF COM- 
MUNICATION. By Wilbur Samuel Howell. 
New York: F. S. Crafts. $2.50. 436 pp. 

READING AROUND THE WORLD. 
Edited by Floyd Stovall, Leo Hughes, and 
Haldeen Braddy. New York: Macmillan. $2.75. 
738 pp. 

JARROLD’S DICTIONARY OF DIFFI- 
CULT WORDS. Compiled by Robert H. Hill. 
New York: Howell, Soskin. $2.50. 344 pp._ 

HOW TO MAKE GOOD IN COLLEGE. 
By Randall B. Hamrick. New York: Associa 
tion Press. $2.50. 274 pp. 
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Scofield Barracks School Resumes 
Publication of Leilehua Sentinel 


HAVE just become adviser for the Leilehua Sentinel, the bi-monthly news- 
I paper of the Leilehua High School, Wahiawa, Oahu, Hawaii, and would 

like very much to have this newspaper become a member of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. May we have the official blanks for joining? 

This is my first year in the Territory of Hawaii and my problem at this 
time is to restore the Leilehua Sentinel to a peace time publication. If you will 
recall Schofield Barracks was hit hard during the December 7, 1941, “Blitz.” 
This school was located at Schofield Barracks and was struck. It is going to be 
an up-hill struggle due to printing costs and other shortages, but we hope it can 


be done. 


Yours truly, 


St. Claire Anderson, Adviser 


We are surprised the paper doesn’t bear the name Phoenix! The Asso- 
ciation well remembers the awful events of the day all peace time activities 
were suspended in Hawaii. The January, 1942, issue of this publication 
carried the picture and story of Bill Northway, former editor of The Cen- 
tralite, Central High School, Providence, and delegate to two CSPA Con- 


ventions, who died on December 7, 1941, in Hawaii. 
ex-school editor and ex-delegate to pay the supreme sacrifice. 


He was the first 
We have 


felt closer to Hawaii ever since and we are greatly pleased that this segment 
of school and American life, The Sentinel, can once again begin its work 


without fear of interruption. 





How To Win Friends 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the Out of the Past columns or the Book 
Reviews. 

Why not tie up your advertising with 
your features once in a while? This is 
easily done with the teen age fashions, espe- 
cially if your merchants are your adver- 
tiers. A column containing statements 
such as these may win friends for your 
papers. “That diamond studded rose crepe 
evening gown that Sally Jones wore to the 
spring dance is just one of the new creations 
shown at the Hempt store now. Sally says, 
‘I just love it; it makes me feel so digni- 
fied. She had a darling blue one too. It 
was difficult to choose between the two, but 
I am glad I took this one for I note that 
Bette Griffith has the blue one. 
hair is golden, the blue is more becoming to 
her’.” 


Since her 


OOK reviews or movie reviews interest 
the average reader if they are written 
well. The true value and force of a criti- 
cal review will be the measure of the man 
who wrote it. He will be judged by the 
quality of his mind as well as by his skill 
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of writing. Try a student quiz column. 
Your public is now going quiz mad. This 
will afford an opportunity to get names 
and more names into your paper. Hobby 
columns featuring students always prove in- 
teresting and worthwhile. 


Winchell remains the grand example of 
the gossip columns. Colleges and schools 
have their little Winchells. All the little 
love affairs, and petty scandals are brought 
out on parade. They have brought a let- 
down in journalistic ethics. 

Few of you have Winchell’s talent and 
almost none his skill. In many cases the 
results are lamentable. The privacy of the 
individual is invaded. Many times you get 
even with the other guy rather than think 
of the column’s value. You tread on dan- 
gerous ground when writing a gossip col- 
umn. You may have a libel suit confront 
you. You certainly make enemies and cause 
confusion. Use the gossip column spar- 
ingly, if your paper will win friends and 
influence the public. 


Editorial columnists play a higher role. 


There you attempt to explain events or give 
your opinions on events. There you bring 
new ideas and stimulate discussion. Many 
high school boys feel certain that they have 
what it takes to be commentators on the 
affairs of the community, of the world. Let 
Although there 
may be no little Mark Sullivans or West- 
brook Peglers, a try may stimulate thought. 


them express themselves. 


4. Let your paper brighten its pages 
with the color story, the feature story and 
the news story. Some news writing is or- 
ganized, or done according to a standard 
form but an inviting amount of it is as 


These individual 


writings, or color stories display the re- 


free as the four winds. 


porter’s personality. He may write entirely 
If he can “do color” he 


is at a market price. 


as he pleases. 


Color stories make powerful impact upon 
readers. You must have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with people and know how to 
sling words. Your every word must con- 
tribute to the effect you wish the story to 
make. These stories built up an emotional 
appeal. The power comes from the way it 
is written. A color story is one hundred 
There is no half- 


way point. Make each color story a crack- 
erjack. Do this by keeping your cast of 


per cent or it is zero. 


characters small, by using a rather jerky 
or impressionistic style, by subordinating 
everything to one mood. The reader rec- 
ognizes a color story from its headline. Im- 
mediately he says, “Aha, here’s one of those 
weep-or-smile bits.” If the lurking under 
that headline fails, the reader is resentful, 
he is peeved. So never use a color head 
unless you are doing a color story. 

What subjects lend themselves to color 
writing? Subjects that are incidents, events, 
The incident should con- 
It must be 


or happenings. 
tain conversation too. true. 
Here is an example of a color story. Note 
its rapidity. 

San Francisco, Cal., UP— Miss Babe 
Scott stepped up to the city editor yester- 
day and handed him a poem which she 
said her brother had written. 

She thought it was good, and she wanted 
to know if the paper might print it. She 
explained to the city editor that her broth- 
er’s name was Witham Scott, that he was 
25, a private in the Army Air Corps, and 
stationed at Riverside, California. 

The city editor looked at the poem: 
“When the last, long flight is over and the 

happy landing’s past, 
And my altimeter tells me the crackup’s 
come at last— 
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I'll point her nose to the ceiling and I'll 
give my crate the gun. 

I’ll open her up and let her zoom to the 
airport of the sun. 

Then I’ll meet my fellow pilots, no longer 
flying low, 

As I stow my crate in the hangar, on the 
field where fliers go. 

Then we'll fly forever with the Almighty 
Flying Boss 

And ride all heaven’s airways from Orion 
to the Cross.” 

The city editor looked up from his paper 
at Miss Scott. She was smiling. “It’s a 
good thing that I don’t believe in premoni- 
tions,” she said. 

“It’s a good poem; we'll print it,” the 
city editor said. 

Miss Scott left. The city editor didn’t 
tell her that an hour before he had learned 
that Witham Scott, 25, has been killed 
when an Army plane crashed into Lick 
observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

United Press liked this story well enough 
to send it all the way across the continent. 
Editors thousands of miles from California 
put it on the front page with double-column 
headlines. 


Feature stories also appeal to the emo- 
tions. They are semi-formal news writings. 
They may be short or long. They may 
deal with people or they may deal with 
It may be either a humorous or 
a pathetic incident that you wish to play 
up in feature style. Writing the feature 
often is largely a matter of presenting back- 
ground. The style is essentially that of a 
news story, with emphasis at the top rather 
than at the bottom of the paragraph. The 
devices of fiction are advisable in feature 
The information is arranged in 
blocks. The feature closes with a snapper 
as powerful as the lead. Striking events 
become the basis of much feature material. 
You have it everywhere in your school. 


animals. 


writing. 


5. Let your paper fill the need of inter- 
views. Have at least one in every issue. 
Interviewing is a newspaper necessity. Su- 
perlative interviewing comes only when a 
reporter can put himself into the place of 
the person being questioned and thereby 
see how to handle him in order to get the 
most meaningful and interesting quotations. 

The most interesting personalities are 
those who have never been interviewed be- 
fore. Celebrities may be difficult to contact, 
but if you learn about the particular per- 
sonality ahead of time, know his hobbies 


and have your questions ready, you are a 


poor salesman if you don’t come back with 
your story. Weave into your interview 
story the personal characteristics of your in- 
terviewee. 

Remember that characteristic statements, 
mannerisms, or unusual occupations may be 
helpful in giving life to these interview 
stories. 

6. Let your paper carry plenty of future 
stories. The reader is always interested in 
what is going to happen. Write up your 
play, your operetta, your sports previews. 
It serves as good advertising, too. 

7. About what are people willing to read? 
The 


more names you put into your paper the 


Remember that names make news. 
more friends it will have. Since a man’s 
name is to him the sweetest sound in the 
English language, get him into print. A 
reader may find that his own name and the 
story mentioning him become the most in- 
teresting in the paper. Jim Farley discov- 
ered early in life that the average man is 
more interested in his name than he is in 
all the other names on earth put together. 

8. Employ journalism ethics: There is 
no reason why the public should be inter- 
ested in your paper unless you are first in- 
Just as it is, the 
individual who does not care for his fellow 
men’s feelings, that has the greatest difh- 
culties in life, so it is the newspaper that 


terested in your public. 


does not care for its public’s feelings, that 
has the greatest difficulties in surviving. 
Make your paper a real friend and it will 
be welcome anywhere. 

There are few of us who will not read 
a choice morsel of scandal—especially if it 
concerns a friend. If sex enters the case, 
it makes the story almost irresistible. News- 
paper editors did not make the news, they 
merely record it. The glorification of crimi- 
nals, the invasion of the privacy of the in- 
dividual, or the exploitation of sex are sel- 
dom if ever, pardonable. Almost as bad is 
the circulation of common gossip, and the 
needless destruction of the character of in- 
dividuals. Remember that news does not 
always come privileged. Every paper should 
set up for itself a code of ethics and abide 
by that code. It is well to incorporate into 
your code some of these suggestions. 

1. Always protect the good name of your 
students. 

2. Always protect the good name of your 
school. 

3. Always report the news unbiased. 

4. Always have your paper free from 
indecency. 


Your code of ethics will either sell your 
paper or kill it. 

9. Keep abreast with the times in making 
your paper attractive. Have your paper 
make a good first impression as well as a 
good lasting impression. Let it greet people 
with a smile. Have its make-up so at 
tractive that it captivates the attention of 
the public. 
Force it to give appreciation and praise 
rather than condemnation. How? By the 
use of streamlining. First—you must be 
with Your 


writing must be colored with enthusiasm, 


Keep it free from criticism, 


bubbling over enthusiasm. 
your headlines must speak enthusiasm, your 
paper must be balanced—not too much 
space for sports, not too little; not too many 
features, not too little, but everything in 
proportion to its value. 

The first step in streamlining is to make 
your paper attractive and more readable. 
Make insignificant changes for the better, 
both in typography and in method of news 
presentation. The content, of course, is of 
first importance—physical appearance is 
secondary. Avoid a gingerbread appearance; 
employ an up-to-date make-up, stripped of 
tradition. Make it substantial with a clear- 
eyed personality. 

This can be done by: 

1. Simplifying headlines—using the flush 
left, no count ones. 

2. Adopting legible body face type, that 
is larger body type. 

3. Discarding needless dashes in favor 
of more white space. 

4. Avoiding the use of column rules. 

5. Using caps and lower case letters in 
headlines. 

In conclusion: 

Every paper has a score or many scores 
of people who are its real friends. When 
anything happens, their first thought is of 
the newspaper and they telephone the tip 
to the press room immediately. Your paper 
too can have this friendship if you will; 

1. Love your newspaper as you love your 
dog. 

2. Believe that your paper is a servant 
of the public—that they can depend on 
its facts. 

3. Not carelessly injure your neighbor's 
or any person’s repute. 


4. Write intelligently and interestingly. 


5. Be clean and decent in your person- 
ality. 


6. Be fair and tolerant at all times. 
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the crossword addict and the editorial in- 


terpreter. 
* * * 


Public Schools did their full share to help 
win World War II. How about World 
War I? The answer to this question is 
found in “Wartime Relations of the Fed- 
eral Government and the Public Schools, 
1917-1918” by Lewis Paul Todd. 

Leaders in 1917 saw the need for public 
support. 
students could help mobilize public opinion. 
Unfortunately, leaders in World War II 


were slow to learn. 


Here they found teachers and 


Teachers then as now 
were the forgotten men—in war and peace. 
* * x 

Few teen-agers shun college. They want 
to go—if they can afford it. Yet not many 
actually know why they should go or what 
they should do once they hit the campus. 

True, the “know-how” of campus life is 
easy to learn. Few books summarize it so 
well as Randall B. Hamrick’s “How to 
Make Good in College.” 
sound, it provides definite suggestions in 


Educationally 








Books Versus Boobytraps 


(Continued from Page 12) 


readable style. 

Yes, any beginner can orient himself 
more quickly by reading this book. It tells 
the freshman how to dress, stduy, budget 
time, keep well, make friends, and get 
ahead. So read it before you register. 

kok oO 

But what should one study in college? 
Norman Foerster provides an answer in 
“The Humanities and the Common Man.” 
He deplores “naturalistic” and “utilitarian” 
education, asserting that the humanities 
should be stressed in higher education. 

Universities should follow the example of 
St. John’s College and the University of 
Chicago, Foerster avers. He condemns 
utilitarian courses—journalism, for instance. 
In his opinion they have no place in the 
humanistic university. 

a a 

Goals advocated by Foerster evoke wide 
approval, but his means to the ends are 
less popular. Quite a different view is taken 
by Sidney Hook in “Education for Modern 
Man.” 


It is a profound and provocative 
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analysis of educational trends. 


Hook maintains that universities can pro- 
vide teen-agers with both liberal education 
and professional training. In fact, many 
do. He asserts, too, that the claims of St. 
John’s College are immoderate and un- 
proved. 


True, too many books have been written 
on education, but this is not one of them. 
Instead it is a vital challenge which should 
be read by every teacher. It describes edu- 
cational for those who live in an atomic age 
facing forward—not in a feudal age look- 
ing backward. 

ee 

“The American High School” likewise is 
a constructive book on schools today. The 
eighth yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety, it is the product of eight educators, 
among them, Hollis L. Caswell, editor. Con- 
tributors assert that now is the time for 
courage and vision in changing secondary 
education. 

The book gives considerable attention to 
the curriculum, noting its assets and liabili- 
ties. Relatively little is said of extra-curricu- 
lar activities. At the same time the authors 
emphasize the fact that secondary education 
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should contribute to democratic living. 
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Educational films are effective aids to 
teaching, but not a substitute for teachers. 
“Teaching with Films” avoids generaliza- 
tion, telling the beginner about equipment, 
instructional film standards, techniques of 
teaching with films, making teaching films, 
Well-illus- 
trated, this compact book has a valuable 
bibliography. 


and administrative problems. 


Much can be done to vitalize journalism 
teaching by visualizing. At present there 
are relatively few effective films for publica- 
tion staffs and journalism classes. This 
book will help teachers to use wisely the 
films now available and—if they have the 
initiative—to develop some of their own. 

* * * 


Another way to improve education is to 
improve teachers. How this can be done 


is pointed out in Charles E. Prall’s “State 


Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education.” The author describes programs 
in upstate New York, West Virginia, Mich- 


’ 


igan, and several other states. He notes, 
too, problems of training the Negro teach- 
ers in the South. His study was prepared 


for the Commission on Teacher Education. 
x * x 


“Teaching in Small Schools” by Kate V. 
Wofford is a helpful and practical guide- 
book. 
derstanding children and tells how to adapt 
It calls 


It emphasizes the necessity of un- 


the program to the small school. 
attention to the value of audio-visual aids 
as well as field trips. Finally, it points out 
that the teacher should get acquainted with 
parents and participate in community life. 
. + 

English teachers should examine Blair’s 
“Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” It tells how to help those 
who have difficulty in reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. 


Freedom of the Press Reviewed 
in Public Affairs Pamphlet 


Members of Advisers Association receive 


copies on release date through special 


arrangements with publishing committee 


LTHOUGH we have just come 
A through a total war “with far less 

restriction upon freedom of press 
than had seemed necessary in earlier and 
lesser struggles,” threats to that freedom 
still exist, Dr. Robert E. Cushman, eminent 
authority on constitutional law, warns in 
KEEP OUR PRESS FREE!, new 32-page 
pamphlet issued today by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., of New York. 

It may seem “wholly natural to us that 
a man should be just as free to publish a 
newspaper as to sell groceries or shoes,” 
but the press in this country is not and 
never can be absolutely free, the author 
of the pamphlet points out. 

We have found it necessary to set up 
certain safeguards for the public security. 
They include wartime censorship, laws 
against sedition, obscene literature, libel, 
and contempt. Consequently, when measur- 
ing our freedom, the question asked by Dr. 
Cushman, who is a Professor of Govern- 
ment at Cornell University, is: “Are these 


Sixteen 


curbs tighter than they need to be in order 
to protect the public safety and welfare?” 


—— problems involved in trying to 
suppress seditious and subversive pub- 
lications in peacetime, he finds, are much 
more difficult, “‘and the dangers to freedom 
of the press are far greater,” than those 
which arise during wartime. 

Despite our previous “shocking” experi- 
ence with the Sedition Act of 1798—“a 
lesson that lasted a hundred and forty 
years’—more than half of the states passed 
drastic sedition acts during World War I 
that have remained on the books. By 1940 
every state in the union had some sort of 
statute directed against sedition, “criminal 
syndicalism,” or other forms of radical pro- 
paganda. 
gress included in the Alien Registration Act, 
“while nobody seemed to be looking,” what 


And in that same year, Con- 


some authorities describe as the most drastic 
restrictions on freedom of speech ever en- 


acted in the United States during peace. 


“We have had little peacetime experience 
with this law,” the pamphlet explains, “but 
its broad and drastic provisions are an in- 
vitation to witch-hunting. The Department 
of Justice, however, has so far declined that 
invitation.” 

LTHOUGH much of the pamphlet 

deals with our long and continuing 
struggle to keep the American press free 
from official censorship and other kinds of 
governmental restraints that might curb the 
free publication of opinion and news, Dr. 
Cushman discusses the private threats to the 
independence of the press resulting from 
the fact that the publishing of newspapers 
and magazines in this country has become 
very big business. 

The facts show that there is a trend to- 
ward concentration—every year finds us 
This 


concentration of newspaper ownership and 


with fewer and bigger newspapers. 


control is accompanied by increased stand. 
“While this might have hap. 


control,” Dr, 


ardization. 
pened without monopoly 
Cushman states, “the trend toward mo- 
nopoly aggravates the problem.” 


HOUGH there may be controversy as 

to whether the newspaper industry 
has become so “affected with a public in- 
terest” as to justify legal measures to curb 
the steady trend toward monopoly, Dr. 
Cushman feels that “we have a right to 
demand that those who use our freedom 
to print do more than merely refrain from 
publishing libel, obscenity, and sedition. We 
are entitled to ask of our press a positive 
and patriotic service to the public welfare 
above and beyond anything that the law de- 
mands of it.” 


> 


“There is no easy way,” the pamphlet 
concludes, “to make certain that our press 
will at all times measure up to this high 
standard of public responsibility. . . . We 
have found no sure cure for irresponsible 
journalism. . . . Evils that feed on the ap 
proval or the tolerance of public opinion 
will not be wiped out until public opinion 
withdraws its support. Thus the responsi- 
bility is pushed back onto the shoulders 
of the individual citizen who helps make up 
public opinion not to support those who 
abuse the high privilege of freedom.” 
KEEP OUR PRESS FREE!, by Dr. 
Robert E. Cushman, is Pamphlet No. 123 
in the series of popular, factual pamphlets 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 


Inc., a nonprofit, educational organization 


at 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 
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systems, etc. 
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AN INVITATION is extended to you and to your 
school to enter your publication in the Twenty-third 
Annual Contest and Convention for student newspapers, 
magazines and Editors to be conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


Participation will help because :— 


® fourteen classifications with numerous subdivisions 
permit recognition of special groups; 


® every publication in the CSPA Contests must enter 
its classification and receive a rating; 


* each publication learns where it stands at the time of 
rating as compared with others of the same type; 


® special contests—Typographical, Hand-Set, Literary, 
Lithographed, Fashion—give attention to details and 
credit for these features ; 


e “All-Columbian” rating gives prominence to the fac- 
tors leading to better publications; 


* every phase of the publication is considered in the 
rating and judged according to its merits; 


* entries are rated by advisers thoroughly familiar 
with their fields; 


® the viewpoint is that the publication is an educational 
project and must be seen through the eyes of the 
teacher ; 


® the classification groups are comparatively small or 
are broken into smaller units for careful study and 
consideration ; 


* this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the papers themselves and where 
each adviser is invited to contribute something to 
the slow but steady progress now being made toward 
better student publications. 


ANNOUNCING 








the 23 rd 


Annual 


NEWSPAPER. 
MAGAZINE 
CONTEST 


AND 


CONVENTION 
Aims of the CSPA 


A LL who are trying to serve their 
school-communities through work on the 
student publications will find a similar and 
sympathetic point of view among the mem- 
bership of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. {This Association devotes it- 
self to the task of maintaining the amateur 
standing of the student publication; of re- 
pulsing the encroachments of those who 
would make it an object of exploitation and 
an instrument of propaganda; of preserving 
it as an educational project and institution; 
of keeping it avocational in tone and the 
outgrowth of the experiences of those who 
produce it and are served by it. {The im- 
pressive record of achievement since its 
foundation and the service it renders to stu- 
dent publications, advisers, editors and staff 
members, as well as to the school itself, 
gives an indication of the future policies 
and performances of this Association. 
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